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VETERINARY INSPECTORS AND THE 
TUBERCULOSIS ORDER. 
Of late, veterinary surgeons have shown an in- 


’ ereasing tendency towards concerted action in deal- 


ing with public bodies and companies—a practice 
which, for a long period in its history, the profess- 
ion was apt to neglect. One example is the recent 
movement regarding county veterinary inspectors’ 
fees, and the rates of insurance companies, in which 
veterinary surgeons in various parts of the kingdom 
are now following the lead of Kent. Last week we 
published some account of ancther and still more 
commendable one in the Midlands. 

The whole of the county veterinary inspectors of 
Northamptonshire met to discuss the details of 
the pending Tuberculosis Order, with the object of 
deciding how its veterinary provisions could best be 
carried out. 

After full discussion, it was decided to attempt 
to approach the County Council by means of a 
deputation to confer upon the working of the 
Order. As local authorities have already been 
officially requested to consider the steps to be 
taken to put their officers in a position to c 
the Order into effect, there is little doubt that this 
or any other County Council will welcome an 
opportunity of hearing the views of the veterinary 
inspectors upon the subject. And certainly a pre- 
liminary conference between the local authority and 
its veterinary staff before the (rder comes into 
force will be the best method of ensuring its most 
efficient working. 

It will be seen that this embraces much more 
than the question of fees. Fees were discussed by 
the Northamptonshire veterinary inspectors at their 
meeting, and will have to be settled with the County 
Councils—for the great majority of the veterina- 
rians who will have most to do with working this 
Order are not whole-time men. But there will be 
other questions to be settled between veterinary 
inspectors and local authorities—questions of pro- 
cedure, and, perhaps most important of all, ques- 
tions of diagnosis. The Order will place new and 
heavy responsibilities upon veterinary inspectors. 
They will require to know exactly what is expected 
from them, and at least some members of local 
authorities will require to learn something of the 
position of the veterinary inspector, especially with 
regard to diagnosis. ° 

The Northamptonshire inspectors, through Mr. 
Trevor Spencer, invite the individual or collective 
¢o-operation of inspectors of other counties “ in 
order to secure, as far as practicable, a uniform 
system of procedure”’ for all who are concerned in 
working the Order. The qualifying phrase is well 





advised, for complete uniformity of procedure 
throughout the country may well prove unattain- 
able: but intercommunication between inspectors 
of different counties should help us to approach it. 








THE USES OF ARECOLINE. 
CEpEMA. 


With reference to the recent discussion in The 
Veterinary Record on the use of arecoline the 
following clinical notes may be of interest. 

Two years ago I was asked to attend an aged bay 
gelding, the property of an officer. The owner told 
me that the horse had carried him during the pre- 
vious hunting season and he had noticed on one or 
two occasions that he seemed to become fatigued 
rather early in the day. At the end of the season, 
the horse fell heavily with him whilst jumping a 
fence in a point to point, and lay for some time 
unable to rise. 

Symptoms.—At the time I first saw the horse, 
about three months after this accident, the owner 
drew my attention to a large edematous swelling 
under the abdomen, extending from the ensiform 
cartilage to the pubes, and laterally for about eight 
inches on either side of the middle line. He 
informed me that this swelling had rege a few 
days after the accident and that it had persisted 
ever since. 

On examining the horse I found that it was 
a case of ascites. The circumference of the ab- 
domen was enlarged out of all proportion, and the 
swelling was firm and rather painful. Auscultation 
revealed the sound of moving liquid in the abdo- 
minal cavity. 

The appetite was normal, likewise the tempera- 
ture and respirations, but the pulse was weak, soft 
and very slow. 

I kept the case under observation for a few days. 
There was a good deal of cardiac trouble, the beats 
of the heart being most irregular and very weak ; 
the impulse was at times imperceptible. After 
trotting the patient fifty yards it was impossible to 
differentiate the heart sounds at all, and there was 
manifest distress. Lt.-Colonel Newsom, who kindly 
examined him for me, was of the opinion that the 
disturbance was functional, and there did not appear 
to be any valvular disease. The oedema was attri- 
buted to the disturbance of circulation consequent 
on the disordered action of the heart. 

Treatment.—For ten days I gave him a dram of 
Pulv. Digitalis Fol. with a view to steadying the 
heart, but without any beneficial effect. e case 
being no better at the end of a month, I decided to 
give him arecoline, which I saw was recommended 
by several authors for ascites. They all stated that 
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this —s should be used with great caution in cases 
where there was any cardiac complication, but as 
the horse was quite worthless in the state he was 
then in, I decided to chance it. 

He received a grain to start with, and another in 
forty-eight hours. At the end of a week I had 
injected five grains (P. D. & Co. Hydrobromide). 

The effects of the drug were soon exhibited, the 
first being profuse salivation. The bowels acted 
freely, the foeces being soft, and at times liquid. 
The a urine that he passed was greatly 
increased. e action of the heart was rather more 
irregular than before, and still very feeble. There 
was a certain amount of cerebral disturbance, the 
horse becoming excited on coming out of the stable, 
The pupils were somewhat contracted. 

At the end of the first week the abdomen was 
somewhat reduced in size and the swelling was 
softer, but still sensitive. 

For the next fortnight I gave him a grain every 
three days. The condition of the heart remained 
about the same, but the edema was commencing 
to decrease and, after exercise, was hardly noticeable. 

The owner now wished to send the horse out to 
grass. I recommended that the grazing should be 
supplemented with plenty of good food, and also 
warned the officer not to be surprised if at any 
time the horse was found dead in the field. 

I never saw the case again, but I believe that it 
was sold about a year later. 

(It would be a convenience to those who use 
hypodermic medicines in tablet or tabloid form to 
have printed on the label the quantity of water in 
which to dissolve them). - 


Cotic witH ImPAcTION. 


During the last summer I used the same drug on 
three cases of severe colic due to impaction of the 
bowel. In each case the colon was found on rectal 
exploration, to contain a mass of solid feces, and 
in two of the cases there was a good deal of 
straining. 

Treatment. The usual measures were first taken. 
The horses were given warm injections into the 
rectum, gentle exercise, and an ounce of Chloral 
hydrate in a quart of warm water; but when the 
pain had been persistent for two hours I dissolved 
a tablet of Arecoline (2 grains) in a dram of dis- 
tilled water at the body temperature, and injected 
it into the subcutaneous tissues. 

In each case there was a copious evacuation of 
the bowel contents within half-an-hour, bringing 
immediate relief. Salivation came on very quickly 
—in one case within three minutes of injecting the 
drug. I again noticed that there was more cerebral 
excitement, 

The drug certainly appears to render the action 
of the heart irregular and slow. It may set up 
this effect in various ways, e.g.; 1. By direct action 
on the heart muscle. 2. By stimulation of the 
vagus centre. A similar effect is produced on the 
human heart by smoking to excess. 3. By its 
action on the intrinsic ganglia in the cardiac muscle. 


E, P, Arey, Capt. A.v.c. 


—————_ 


THE PASSING OF THE BRAN POULTIOR,. 





In the treatment of punctured wounds of the 
horse’s foot one has always two problems to face— 
the efficient antisepsis of the wound, and the soften. 
ing of the immediately surrounding horn. 

he rule-of-thumb treatment in the past hag 
sought to roughly effect this dual desideratum by 
a more or less long continued poulticing with wet 
bran, or other vegetable substance, followed by 
antiseptic pads or Stockholm tar. 

The bran poultice has always been unsatisfactory, 
It is unwieldy, horses are apt to eat it. It 
frequent renewal on account of its tendency to be- 
come rapidly septic. It is eminently unsurgical, 
though this is hardly a practical argument, as in 
veterinary work in general practice the expedient 
will always take precedence of the ideal. In g 
country like South Africa, where nails and 
iron abound, and where they seldom find Bae 
muddy surface in which to lose themselves, pune- 
tured foot is very common, and one has only too 
ample opportunity for investigating this class of 
injury. The bran poultice appears to be even more 
unsatisfactory here than at home. The rapi 
evaporation in the.dry air speedily extracts 
moisture from the poultice, and the subsequent 
desiccation leaves the horn harder than ever. It 
can be almost certainly stated that the bran 
poultice in a hot country is practically useless. 

About a year ago we began to use in our veteri- 
nary hospital what we have found to be a great 
improvement on bran poultices, viz., plasters of 
Stockholm tar applied from the start. 

Our routine treatment is roughly as follows: 

The puncture is located and, after a little paring 
of the immediate horn, cauterised with pure 
carbolic acid. A plaster consisting of a pad of tow 
impregnated with Stockholm tar is then applied 
and retained in position in the same way as a 
poultice. 

After prem ges hours the horn is found to have 
become greatly softened, presumably by the tar 
preventing evaporation of the natural horn moisture. 
Further and necessary paring is then an easy matter, 
In bad cases, after providing for free wound dis- 
charge the foot is soaked in a 5 per cent. solution of 
copper sulphate for an hour, and the tar poultice 
reapplied. In slight cases soaking is unnecessary, 
and the tar compress is replaced after the paring. 

As with a poultice of bran, one has to be careful 
in some cases not to carry on the tar treatment too 
long. When there has been considerable under- 
running of the horn by pus, necessitating moderate 
stripping, it is important to replace the tar, so soon 
as antisepsis is obtained, by some hardening 
like burnt alum. Otherwise the effect is to 
much bulging of the new tissue in the form of 
granulations covered by a thin skin of horn that 
will not harden. Apart from the more 


results, the far greater ease with which the 
tar compress can be applied and retained in 
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and the saving of time to the dresser alone make 
the above treatment vastly preferable to the old- 
fashioned bran poultice. 

WakEFIELD Ralney. 
Bloemfontein, §.A., March 12th. 








TANIA SERRATA. 


Subject. An Irish terrier. 

Diagnosis. Infested by tapeworms. 

Treatment. The animal was given a purgative, 
then for a few days kept on a fluid diet, subse- 
quently Tenaline mj to each lb. body weight in an 
equal quantity of oil was administered, after twenty 


minutes, tapeworms sufficient in quantity to fill a 


pudding bowl were passed. 

Curiosity prompted a count as to the numbers 
and this was done carefully, each parasite being 
examined under a dissecting microscope to ensure 
that the head was present, the result showed a 
total of 81 parasites of an average length of 18 inches 
or a total added length of 123ft. 6in. I would be 
pleased to know if this is a record. - 

The owner of thedog who has had much experience 
with dogs, had previously been in the habit of using 
Santonin or Ext. filicis maris, but he is now 
thoroughly convinced as to the efficacy of Tenaline. 

T. D. Youna. 

Central Markets, Smithfield, E.C. 








BACILLUS OF NECROSIS. 


By Henry Gray. 


In the Annales d’Institut Pasteur, Tome xxvi. 
numéros 8 et 10, pp. 625-634 et 802-806, 1912 
= in Journ. Comp. Path. and Therap. Dec. 1912) 

i and Alleaux, two distinguished young French 
veterinary surgeons, in lengthily discussing the 
morphology, biology and the physiological effects of 
the bacillus of necrosis, claim that it was first ob- 
served by Léffler in 1884, but consider that it 
should be termed the bacillus of Schmorl, who in 
1891 devoted much attention to it, defined its 
nature and established its importance in veterinary 
pathology (vide Hoare’s System of Veterinary Medt- 
cine, p. 298). 

Evidently these authorities, like nearly every 
writer on veterinary pathology, have overlooked the 
prior claim of A. Lingard and E. Batt, who, when 
connected with the Brown Institution, London, in 
1883, investigated the ulcerative stomatitis in the 
calf, commonly called calf-diphtheria, determined 
its bacteriology and histology, and reported their 
conclusions in the Lancet, May, 1883. 

Lingard also found the bacillus of necrosis, 
ermed by Klein the “ bacillus of ulcerative stoma- 

titis in the calf,” in noma in the human subject as 
Jensen many years afterwards did in the noma or 
gangrenous stomatitis seen so commonly in certain 
infectious diseases in the dog. 
Klein refers to Lingard and Batt’s work, and 
illustrates the histology of the lesions and morpho- 
logy of the bacillus in his Micro-organisms and 
Disease, 1896, p. 292. 





In face of these facts if any priority of nomen- 
clature is claimed that priority should, so far as I 
am aware, belong to Lingard and Batt; and that 
the bacillus should be termed the bacillus of Lingard 
and Batt or the Lingard-Batt bacillus. 

It is surprising that none of the veterinary 
periodicals of 1883 report Lingard and Batt’s work; 
at least, the only reference to it that I can find is 
in the Veterinary Journal, an appeal from Lingard 
for material. 








ABSTRACTS. 





OncHOCERCA GIBSONI, THE CAUSE OF WoRM- 
Nopvutes In CATTLE. 


J. A. Gilruth, D.v.sc., M.R.C.v.8., etc., and Georgina 
Sweet, D.sc., who have been investigating this sub- 
ject for some time, have communicated the results 
of their latest inquiries to the Royal Society of 
Victoria. Those inquiries have chiefly lain in two 
directions—viz. the history of the disease in Austra- 
lia, and the method of its propagation. There is 
circumstantial evidence of the appearance of these 
nodules in Queensland at least forty years ago ; and 
the disease is now very common indeed in cattle in 
the northern parts of Australia. Buffalo seem to 
be exempt from it. The authors think that the 
probabilities point to either some cattle which were 
imported from Timor to Port Essington some time 
between 1824 and 1840, or to Indian cattle imported 
to the same place at about the same time, as the 
original introducers of the disease. 

garding the question of transmission, the 
authors have experimentally attempted to infect 
animals by (1) direct implantation of a nodule, (2) 
bedding unaffected animals upon soil on which 
badly affected ones had habitually lain, and (3) 
transferring lice from badly affected animals to 
unaffected ones. All these experiments yielded 
negative results. The authors point out that from 
these results the great probability is that the disease 
is transmitted by means of a biting fly which acts 
as the intermediary host of the parasite; and the 
add that to obtain actual proof of this theory wi 
be very difficult. Nevertheless, they are consider- 
ing the possibility of experimenting in this direction, 
and facilities for the purpose have been asked from 
the Federal Government. 

The authors conclude by pointing out that should 
a biting fly prove to be the transmitting agent, the 
prospects of exterminating the disease would become 
very remote. 


Metastatic STRANGLES. 


Schweinhuber, of Dettelbach, records the case 
of a gelding, 24 years old, which was suffering 
severely from strangles, and died with symptoms 
of colic. Post-mortem, it was found that death was 
due to peritonitis, due to pus which had gained 
access to peritoneal cavity. The pus had come 
from a swelling situated in the mesentery of the 
small intestine, under the left kidney. The swell- 





ing was lumpy in shape, was about four inches long 
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and nearly three inches thick, and weighed 44 
pounds, Its interior showed five caverns, filled 
with creamy pus, one of which had burst. The 
wall of the swelling was only from 1-5th inch to 
2-5th inch thick. Microscopical examination of 
the pus revealed the streptococcus equi in great 
numbers. The condition had arisen from a meta- 
static process which had commenced from the 
glands of the upper part of the neck.—Miinchener 
Tier. Woch 


YouIMBIN IN THE TREATMENT OF INCONTINENCE 
OF THE URINE IN THE Doa. 


Stiinkel, of Leipzig, records the case of a fox- 
terrier, 24 years old, which for about fourteen days 
had suffered from incontinence of the urine. The 
dog had already been treated for some little time by 
the administration of salol, washing out of the 
bladder, and electricity; but no good results had 
followed. 

Stiinkel found the animal free from fever, and 
showing no pain upon palpation of the abdomen. 
The urine, obtained by the catheter, gave no indi- 
cation of inflammation in the urinary organs: and 
in other respects no appearance of an organic dis- 
ease could be detected in the dog. The animal’s 
demeanour, however, was noteworthy ; in place of 
showing the-characteristic spirit of the fox-terrier, 
he seemed exceedingly shy and timid, and was re- 
ported by the owner to be very nervous. Urination 
occurred frequently without any straining or pain, 
and was apparently involuntary; generally only 
small quantities of a clear fluid were passed. In- 
creased thirst was not observed. 

Stiinkel regarded the condition as due either to 
debility of the sphincter vesicule or to functional 
disturbance of the nervous centre in the spinal cord 
governing the bladder. Recovery, he thought, might 
be brought about eventually by improving the tone 
of the bladder muscle; and yohimbin, on account of 
its action upon the blood-vessels and the urogenital 
centre, seemed adapted for this purpose. (Prof. 
Fritsch, in 1911 and 1912, reported favourably 
upon the effects of yohimbin in similar conditions 
in man). 

Yohimbin was therefore given by the mouth in 
tablets of 0-005 gramme (about 1-13th grain) each. 
Two tablets were given daily, and after six had been 
administered, Stiinkel was told that improvement 
had set in and that the frequent micturition had 
ceased. Four more doses were given, and then 
recovery seemed to have been attained. Four 
days after the administration of the last tablet, 
however, a relapse appeared ; so the treatment was 
instituted afresh, ten more tablets being given. © At 
first three tablets were given daily, but, as the dog 
became excited and restless under this amount, the 
dosage was reduced to one tablet daily. After this 
no further appearances of excitement were observed, 
and spontaneous urination did not appear again 
after the one relapse. When Stiinkel wrote his 
report, eight weeks had elapsed since the conclusion 
of the treatment, and recovery seemed complete. 
The whole demeanour of the dog had also changed, 


previously had been rather capricious, had become 


regular. 

Stiinkel attributes the recovery in this case, 
which very probably originated in nervous disturb- 
ances, to the effect of the yohimbin. He further 
suggests that, on account of the special action of 
the drug, it might also be used with success in the 
frequently occurring senile incontinence of urine in 
dogs.—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 

W. R. C. 








SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held in the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on Saturday, Feb. 1st, 
The chair was taken by the President, Mr. Peter Wilson, 
M.R.C.V.S., Lanark. 

The Secretary, Mr. James Henderson, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were approved. 

Mr. CAMERON said he wished to call attention toa 
matter that arose out of the minutes. At the Dundee 
meeting the Secretary was instructed to bring forward 
the subject of anthrax, and to arrange for a practical 
demonstration. The great bulk of the last meeting paid 
no attention to the practical demonstration. The meet- 
ing dwindled away, and there was no official finish, and 
no opportunity was given to propose a vote of thanks 
to the Secretary for the superior manner in which he 
carried out the remit given to him. He now moved 
that they record a hearty vote of thanks to Prof. Goften 
for the manner in which he had given the demonstra- 
tion on anthrax. Those who stayed till the end of the 
meeting were splendidly rewarded by the demonstration 
in the adjoining room. 

The Secretary, Mr. Henderson, seconded the motion, 
which it was agreed to enter in the minutes of the 
present meeting. 

The Secretary intimated several apologies for absence 
from members, including Mr. James Peddie and Mr, 
Alexander Wallace. 

Correspondence. The CHAIRMAN intimated that a 
letter had been received from the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund asking asubscription. Last year they 
had given a donation of one guinea, and they were 
abet to repeat the donation this year. The officials of 
the Fund appeared to think the donation last year was 
to be a yearly occurrence. This matter had been before 
the Council, and they had decided to put it before the 
Society. They suggested that there should be a dona- 
tion of another guinea, but that they should intimate 
that it was not to be considered as a aye donation. 

Mr. Storie said it was necessary that they should 
make it clear that it was not an annual subscription. 

The suggestion of Council was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN intimated a letter from the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, with reference to their 
which isto be held this year at Exeter. The Council 
had — to hold over outers y Shee ComanaS 
cation till next meeting, seeing that the Congress w 
not be held till J ye cer | 

The CHarRMAN said the next communication was a 
letter from Mr. R. Rutherford intimating that he was 

ing to resign his se gy ogy of this Society. The 

uncil had considered the letter, and thought Mr. 
Rutherford had been such a valuable member of 


would not reconsider his decision to resign. 





he had become less nervous, and the appetite, which 


cil suggested that the 
undertake that duty, if the Society approved. 


Society since its inception that it would be advisable to 
delegate someone to call on Mr. Rutherford to see if he 


The Coun- 
Secretary might be nominated to at 
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Mr. Storie said he had a conversation with Mr. 
Rutherford, and thought that he would not come back 
to the meetings, but it was in their power to make him 
an honorary member. Mr. Rutherford was compelled 
to retire from active membership owing to his health. 

Mr. CAMERON said there might be special occasions 
on which it was desirable that Mr. Rutherford should 
take a prominent part in their proceedings, and he 
thought they ought to endeavour to induce him to 
remain on the membership. If he would not continue 
as an active member, they should certainly put him on 
the honorary list. ; 

Mr. INGLIs seconded Mr. Storie’s motion that they 
make him an honorary member. 

Prof. Gorton said that, even though a deputation 
waited on him and failed to get him to reconsider his 
resolution, it was still open to them to appoint him as 
an honorary member, and the Council had agreed to 
recommend the Society to send a deputation before 
appointing him honorary member. He proposed that 
the recommendation of the Council should b2 followed, 
leaving it open to them afterwards to elect him an 
honorary member, if he could not see his way to remain. 

Mr. CAMERON seconded. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was both a recommendation 
from the Council and the will of the meeting. It would 
be recorded as the finding of the general meeting. 

A communication from the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation concerning the fees and allowances to Veterinary 
Inspectors under County Councils was laid on the table. 

Prof. Gorton said that the Council of the National 
Veterinary Association had been approached with the 
view of taking up the question of fees paid to veterin- 
ary inspectors under County Councils in particular, and 
they had collected information from all parts of the 
country as to the fees received for work under the Con- 

ious Diseases (Animals) Act. With these details 
om them they had drawn up a suggested scale of fees 
that they thought fairly reasonable and Om for the 
work that the veterinary inspectors did. e had re- 
ceived a considerable number of copies of the scale of 
fees, and a tabulated list of the fees paid in different 
rts of the country to veterinary inspectors. This had 
— done with the object of putting into their hands 
such information as would enable them, if they desired, 
to make an effort to improve the pay received by the 
rofession. The initiative must rest with the individual 
inspectors. These papers had been sent for distribution 
—— the members of the different Societies in Scot- 
nd. 


The CiraArRMAN said he had received a communication 
from the Tenth International Veterinary Congress 
making a further application for funds. Professor 
Gofton would make a short statement with regard to 
the matter. 

Prof. Gorton said he was undertaking this because 
the whole thing had been done through his hands before 
Mr. Henderson took the office of Secretary. The Society 
had subscribed seven guineas to this Congress—five 
guineas last year and two guineas the year before. They 

ad received from members, £34 6s. 6d. as promises, 
of which £25 8s. had been actually paid over. 

Financial Statement. Prof. Gorron submitted the 
financial statement for the year ending December 31 
ig which was received a adopted on the motion of 
Dr. Bradley, seconded by Mr. Riddoch. 

Next Meeting.—The CHatRMAN said they held their 
meeting generally in April or May. If convenient fora 
sufficient number of members to go, he would be pleased 
to give them an invitation to Lanark. 

. Dr. BravLey moved that they hold their next meet- 
ing in June at Lanark, which was seconded by Mr. 
Storie and agreed to, 





New Members.—Mr. WitL1amM ANDERSON, M.RB.C.V.8., 
Pittenween, having been duly proposed and seconded, 
wes houeees for membership of the Society and ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. J. R. Hamitton, Dundee, and Mr. Arruur, 
Auchtermuchty, were pro as new members by 
Professor Gofton, and seconded by the Chairman. 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE CoUNCIL 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The CuarrMAN said that the Secretary was a fixed 
member, and they had the privilege of nominating two 
other representatives to the Council of the National 
Association. Mr. Peddie and Dr. Bradley were on for 
the current year. 

The SecRETARY moved the re-election of these 
gentlemen. 

Dr. BrapDLEy thought the President of the Society 
should represent them. He himself was a representa- 
tive of the Scottish Branch, so he proposed Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Peddie. 

Mr. Store seconded Dr. Bradley’s motion. 

The Chairman agreed to allow his name to stand. 
The nominations were then agreed to. 


Vote or THANKS TO RETIRING OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The CHarrRMAN said that before giving his Presi- 
dential address there was one very pleasant duty that 
ought to be performed. That was the proposal by this 
Society of a vote of thanks to the omlintin who were 
retiring from office at this time. Both President and 
Secretary were retiring: they had very ably filled their 
respective posts, and well-deserved the honour of having 
a vote of thanks bestowed on them. (Agreed.) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Peter WILSON, M.R.C.v.s., Lanark. 


Gentlemen,—I cannot proceed to the giving of an 
address, without in the first place thanking you for the 
honour you have conferred on me by electing me the 
President of this Association. I can assure you that I 
am ya ~ sensible of the honour you have done me 
and I find it difficult to express my thanks to you. If 
you find that I am not eloquent I can assure you I am 
at least sincere. 

It is usual for the President to give an address on 
assuming office, but I find it is a very difficult matter 
to fix on a suitable subject. After considering a few, I 
fixed on the status of the veterinary profession, and of 
the veterinary surgeon, as the one on which I should say 
a little. It is a subject which has been periodically 
discussed in the veterinary press, generally with the 
view of showing up how unfairly treated the profession 
and its members are by the general public at all times, 
and occasionally by the governing boards and those in 
authority. 

The veterinary profession is still in its youth, and 
has the misfortune to be sprung from very common 
roots, which are still known to everyone. Many of 
the shoots have been known by even comparativel 
young men who love to retail their indecorous, wild an 
uncomely behaviour, and often imply that the present 
day product is not any better than its wild uncultivated 
archetype. 

The profession, too, is always connected with the 
financial side of the affairs of its employers, and its 
usefulness is judged more m the financial results in 
single ingtances connected with each employer than by 
the benefits it has been able to confer on the whole 
country. The result being that the profession is judged 
from too narrow limits, the reasoning being done from 





isolated instances, and wide deductions drawn from 
deficient premises, but nevertheless widely ci 
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and’ generally greatly to the detraction of the body 


he traditions, which have been handed down for 
generations amongst horse and cattle owners, are held 
in almost superstitious awe and reverence, and are 
difficult to eradicate. 

A man who has been amongst animals the most of 
his life and is descended from animal owners, frequently 
thinks (in fact he has it impressed upon him as an 
article of faith) that he knows everything about them, 
both inside and out, in health and disease. Some men, 
even if they have only once driven a horse or owned a 
cow would lead one to believe that they are perfect 
oracles regarding all things equine or bovine. These 
men, and they are numerous, cannot appreciate the 

nt day scientifically trained veterinary surgeon. 
ey can jump quickly to conclusions, because they have 
few starting points and not much knowledge between, 
and for the same reasons are unaware of the enormous 
number of chances that their conclusions are wrong. 
They do not understand the difficulties produced by a 
wider knowledge in arriving at an accurate estimate of 
an animal’s condition. They look upon the time taken 
to examine an animal thoroughly, and analyse the 
symptoms shown, as a sure indication of a want of 
knowledge, if not a certain indication of absolute igno- 
rance. They prefer, in fact almost worship any man 
who is bold enough to give an immediate diagnosis, who 
will utter a word with a medical sound about it but of 
wide significance, and never trouble about going into 
the details, which are necessary to arrive at a fairly 
accurate idea of the lesion and its situation. 

The profession has also suffered from being educated 
entirely apart from the older and larger academic insti- 
tutions. Prcdeesious! education in the past has been 
entirely given in small isolated institutions, outwith the 
ken of nearly every one (except those directly interested), 
and the alwmn: have missed the kudos given by 
association with University life. > 

The lowly origin of the profession, the nature of the 
relations between his employer and the veterinary 
surgeon, in his own knowledge, traditional belief, 
which every horse owner and cowkeeper has and which 
serves and has served to keep their opinion of the worth 
of the veterinary profession very low, the indifferent 
nature of the educational institutions for veterinary 
science, the fact that until recently at any rate they 
were practicaliy non-existent, so far as recognition of 
their worth and useful work is concerned, to all in 
authority about educational matters, are some of the 
reasons why the status of the veterinary profession is 
below that of the other learned professions. However, 
the veterinary profession is not where it once was ; it 
has risen, and is still rising in the estimation of other 
Jearned professions, and is now deemed worthy of a 
place in the curriculum of more than one of the great 
universities of the country. It has over and over again 
been able to demonstrate the useful part it can play in 
conserving the resources of a country both during 

and war. The result is, that instead of being 
ooked on more or less as a necessary evil to be tolerated 
and neglected as often as possible it has been raised to a 
position of prominence and power in the councils of the 
governing and administrative offices of the country. 

Although this has been brought about more the 
brilliance and outstanding merit of a few than by the 

neral high standing of the whole body, the effect has 

) to raise the status of the whole profession, and to 

t it in a position more in accordance with its present- 
ng. ame than it would otherwise hold. 

ot so very many years ago it was more or less felt 

that a young was in a way defaming himself by 

becoming a veterinary surgeon, was practically banning 


town. Nowitis notso. The rise in the public estima- 
tion which the profession has taken, has put a stop toany 
such feeling. But the rise has been due more to the pro- 
minence given to the profession by the public appoint- 
ments, to which the members have justly laid claim, 
than to any sudden rise in the estimation of the general 
practitioner. The status of the profession can still be 
raised and the profession is worthy of any advance that 
can be produced. There is therefore still something for 
every member to do for his professi »n, who loves it, and 
desires to do it honour—and who does not 

Nothing to my mind shows up more prominently the 
difference between the veterinary and other tenanied 
fessions, and the relative status of their members t 
this : When a man enters any other learned profession, 
no matter what his parents or ancestors may have have 
been, he enters at once into the higher social spheres, 
Whereas, when a man enters the veterinary profession, 
and goes amongst strangers, he does not get directly 
into the same society as a minister, doctor or lawyer 
would. He has to prove that he isa gentleman, that he 
is sober, clean, honest, and courteous, that he has merit, 
Then by-and-by he will make an entrance, provided 
that he be so inclined, can find the necessary time, and 
possesses sufficient means. In them it is taken as a 
matter of course, in him it must be proved. In them, 
society recognises gentlemen, because they bear the 
hall-mark of a certain education, which has the credit of 
making men gentlemen, in him society sees nothing but 
the veterinary surgeon, and he has the rest to prove. 

This is partly due to ignorance of the educational 
requirements of the veterinary profession at the present 
day, but not entirely so ; it is also due in part (and in 
some districts the greater part) to a rooted prejudice 
against the members of the profession, which has come 
down from former generations. By their removal the 
status of the veterinary surgeon would be greatly en- 
hanced, and the removal of the latter would permit the 
educational endowments to be more generally recognised, 
and full credit to be allowed for them. 

Is it possible that this prejudice could be overcome? 
That it could be there is no doubt. It is only for the 
members of the profession to determine that it shall 
be done. 

How could it be overcome? By each member of the 
profession acting the part of a gentleman, always demon- 
strating, in season and out of season, that there is noth- 
ing connected with the profession or with the duties 
entailed thereby, which has the least derogatory influ- 
ence on a man’s morality, but that a man can be a 
veterinary surgeon and at the same time a gentleman in 
thought, word, and act. 

Members should also always be careful to act the 
gentlemanly part toward each other. The public will 
come to respect a body of men, individually and collect 
ively, who respect each other. 

The veterinary profession is a noble profession. It 
gives its members full opportunity to employ and develop 
every talent that man possesses—not for selfish e 
but that he may be able to his best for the suffering 
brute creation. Veterinary surgeons should be amongst 
the broadest-minded, noblest, most unselfish, and 
humblest men on earth, and I have no doubt the time 
shall come when they will be recognised as such, 
given their proper place in Society. ¥ 

Gentlemen, I am assuming office with a feeling of 
great diffidence. I have a feeling almost of fear lest 
Society may suffer in prestige, or prove to be less usef 
or prosperous, because I am holding the Presidentship. 


A novice must show many defects, and perhaps 
merit severe criti¢ism ; but I ask you to be ready 


whole-hearted with your assistance and support, 80 vet 


you shall ensure the continued success and 
our Society. 





himself decent society, and relegating himself to 
euch company as he could Bad in the public bars of his 


Should any member deem me capable of 
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him any assistance, I shall be very pleased to do what I 
can for him. 

I have now only to thank you for your very patient 
hearing ; and to thank you again for the signal hongur 
you have done me, by electing me your president. 


Principal Dewar said he thought the President had 
been rather too modest occasionally, so far as the pro- 
fession was concerned. But prides that out of account 
they congratulated him on his presidential address, and 
he bad pleasure in moving a hearty vote of thanks 
to him for his services on this occasion. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION ON 
Mr. Joun Burns’ Mitk Anp Darries BILL. 
Opened by Mr. Joun Rippocn, M.B.c.v.s. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—This Bill does not 
apply to Scotland. It applies te England and Wales 
only. The main objects of the Bill as set forth in the 
memorandum are to provide for :— 

(1) The more effective registration of dairies and 
dairymen. _ mH Pre. 

(2) The inspection of dairies and the examination of 
cows therein : : i 

(3) The prohibition of the supply of milk from a dairy 
where such a supply has caused or would be likely 
to cause infectious diseases, including tuberculosis : 

(4) The prevention of the sale of tuberculous milk : 

(5) The regulation of the importation of milk so as to 

revent danger to public health — therefrom : 

(6) the issue of regulations for securing the supply of 

ure and wholesome milk : 

(7) The establishment by local authorities in populous 
places of milk depots for the sale of milk specially 
prepared for infants. 

“The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries propose to 
isssue an order under the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, dealing with tuberculous cows, and providing for 
the payment of compensation in cases of slaughter by 
the focal authority. The Treasury are prepared, subject 
to the assent of Parliament, to sanction the payment 
from the Exchequer of one half of the net amount paid 
by way of compensation for a period of five years.” 

This proposal of the Board of Agriculture if carried 
out would i of more value than anything contained in 
the Bill. I consider, however, that only three-fourths 
value should be given in cases of slaughter, and that 


the whole of the funds should come from Imperial : 


sources. 
Section 1 of the Bill deals with the registration of 
dairies and dairymen, and where there are several cow 
byres on a dairy premises, one registration covers the 
lot. We have a better arrangement under the Cattle- 
sheds in Burghs (Scotland) Act, 1866. This Act requires 
each byre to be inspected, and if found suitable to be 
licensed for one year. Each byre is licensed separately 
and the number of cows which it may contain stated in 
the license. This prevents byres being overcrowded, and 
dairymen keeping cows in unlicensed premises can be 
prosecuted. Dairymen who keep the largest number of 
cows are often the greatest sinners in this respect. 
Section 2. “The Medical Officer of Health for any 
sanitary district shall have power at all reasonable 
hours to enter any dairy situate within the district, and 
pe ge the dairy and the persons employed therein, 
and if a9 agmvae ay a veterinary inspector or some 
er properly quali veterinary surgeon, to inspect 
the cattle thereto,” Gere ii 
You will observe that it is the medical officer who is 
to inspect the dairy, the ge employed therein, and 
cattle, but he must be accompanied by a veterinary 
surgeon when he inspects the cattle. I wonder what 
the veterinary surgeon is there for if he cannot inspect 





the cattle. This section and sub-sections are taken 
from the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, Section 60 
with certain modifications. Sub-section 2 of that sec- 
tion, however, reads: “The Local Authority shall be 
bound forthwith by a veterinary surgeon ap- 
eo as aforesaid to examine the animals therein,” 

ut this Bill nfo to restrict the inspection of the cows 
to the medical officer and to him only. 

Sub-section 3 of Section 2 ee the medical officer 
power to take samples of milk from any cow or from any 
teat which he may require, but the same privilege does 
not seem to be granted to the veterinary surgeon. Sub- 
section 4, however, requires every dairyman to give 
reasonable assistance to both medical officer and veteri- 
nary surgeon and provides a penalty for obstructing 
either in the execution of their duty. 

Section 3. The veterinary inspector may give a report 
to the medical officer who must send it along with his 
own report to the Local Authority, the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Agriculture. This section 
also gives the medical officer power to issue an interim 
order to stop the milk supply from any dairy in the 
case of the spread or suspected spread of infectious 
disease. 

Section 12.—“ If a person mnownely sells or offers or 
exposes for sale or suffers to be sold or offered or ex- 
posed for sale for human consumption or knowingly 
uses or suffers to be used in the manufacture of pro- 
ducts for human consumption, the milk of any cow 
which has within six months to his knowledge given 
tuberculous milk or which is suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder or which is emaciated from tuberculosis, he 
shall for each offence be liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding ten pounds.” 

Six months is a long time.to go back. Whenever a 
cow is discovered in Edinburgh suffering from tubercu- 
losis in any form, she is at once ordered to be removed 
within twelve hours. 

Section 14 is rather important :—‘“ The Local Govern- 
ment Board may by order require the Council of any 
County Burgh or urban district to appoint, or combine 
with another such council in appointing, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, one or more veterinary inspectors, or 
to employ for those purposes any inspector or other 
officer appointed by the council under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894; and any such order requiring a com- 
bination of councils may provide for all matters inci- 
dental to such combination, and in particular, how the 
expenses incurred are to be apportioned.” 
ou will observe that the appointment of veterinary 
inspectors is purely optional. It is left to the Local 
Government Board who may or may not. insist on their 
appointment, and without veterinary inspectors no 
efficient dairy inspection can be carried out. “The 
Local Government Board after consultation with the 
Board of Agriculture may make such general or special 
orders as they think fit for the purpose of carrying this 
Act into effect.” If this Bill was anything like complete 
in itself, additional orders by the Government 
Board would not be required. 

The first and most important of milk supervision 
is the veterinary inspection of the cows giving the milk, 
and the elimination of all diseased animals. In Edin- 
burgh and some other large towns we have regulations— 
perhaps somewhat defective—but far superior to any- 
thing contained in this Bill. f 

I consider that all dairy cows giving milk to the public 
should be regularly inspected by veterinary surgeons. 
Those cow-byres where the cows are being re 
more or less every week should be inspected at least 
once a month. Dairy farms in the country, where the 
farmer rears his own cows and sells off only the old 
ones might be inspected at longer intervals, but when 
we know that a cckeviathien udder may develop within a 
fortnight or three weeks, a month I think is the longest 
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interval which should elapse between inspections where 
newly bought in cows are continually being added to 
the herd. 

In Edinburgh with a population of about 2,700 cows 
30 to 40 diseased animals are peremptorily removed 
from the byres every year as a result of veterinary in- 
spection. 

In Glasgow with the same regulations similar re- 
sults are obtained. Manchester, Sheffield and some 
other English towns have onan a regular and syste- 
matic veterinary inspection of dairies with excellent 
results, as shown by the greatly reduced number of milk 
samples now examined which contain tubercle bacilli 
since veterinary inspection was adopted. 

The only inspection provided for in this Bill is that 
when a suspicion of the milk induces the Medical Officer 
of Health to visit the premises and do the inspection 
with or without a veterinary surgeon. 

_ I consider that the veterinary inspector should work 
in harmony with the Medical Officer of Health, and give 
that officer all due deference on account of his superior 

ition, but the veterinary inspector has also a very 
important and responsible position in the inspection of 
dairy cows, and that position this Bill almost entirely 


ignores. 

An editorial in last week’s Veterinary Record finishes 
with the following sentence: “This Bil! is a sorry sub- 
stitute for the systematic veterinary ay | inspection 
now in force under local powers in many districts but 
which powers will be abrogated under this Bill.” 


Principal Dewar said they had to thank Mr. Riddoch 
for the way he had gone over the Bill and taken out the 
ints that affected them as a profession. So far as 
tland was concerned, the Bill affected them to this 
extent, that a somewhat similar Bill would be passed 
shortly for Scotland, and probably it would be modelled 
on similar lines. There was a good deal in this Bill 
which would not stand criticism from their point of 
view, and to these matters Mr. Riddoch had called 
attention. It stated that the Medical Officer of Health, 
when he inspected the cows, was to be accompanied by 
a veterinary surgeon. It did not say that the veterinary 
surgeon stood with his hands in his pockets and saw 
the Medical Officer of Health inspect the cows. It fell 
to the members of the profession to see that their posi- 
tion was not only maintained but strengthened if sucha 
Bill was passed. It should be the veterinary surgeon 
who a the cowsand reported. Mr. Riddoch had 
called their attention to the time allowed to a dairyman 
to be sure that he was not dispensing tuberculous milk 
to the public. Six months no doubt was a long time. 
A month was long enough for a veterinary inspector to 
be absent from a dairy b It ought to be compulsory 
also in the Bill that local authorities, at any rate those 
who had a considerable burgh population under them, 
appoint veterinary inspectors under the Act, if they 
were not appointed already. In some remote country 
districts where dairying was not much carried out, that 
expense might be saved, but they ought to be required 
to call in a veterinary inspector under the Diseases of 
Animals Act if they had not a veterinary inspector 
under the Milk Shops Order. He called attention to 
the fact that these Clauses were moulded to some extent 
on the Public Health (Scotland) Act. They were not 
strengthened, but weakened. They were not so good as in 
the Public Health Act. They had along, severe and deter- 
mined struggle before they got the Public Health Act 
as good as it was, and their profession would not have 
got these clauses, but for the assistance of the Highland 
and icultural Society and the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture. these Societies had not taken that up in the 
House of ee clauses, in this connection, of 
the a Health (Scotland) Act would not have been 
80 effective. 





A fact mentioned in the Bill as to an attempt to be 
made by the Board of Agriculture to eliminate tubercy- 
lous cows, affected them most. There was no use dis- 
cussing the proposed Order until they sawit. An Order 
of ‘this kind was passed in 1909, and he had no doubt it 
was withdrawn because the Government threw the onus 
of providing compensation on the Local Authorities, 
Now they thought they would get the Local Authorities 
to pay half of the compensation. It was possible that 
they might do so. Now the Government proposed to 
restrict their payment of half to five years. Perhaps 
they thought the Local Authorities, if they began, 
would ultimately pay the whole of it. If carried out 
effectively there would be less need for compensation. 

Mr. Storie said he had not acquainted himself with 
the details of the Bill, more especially as it did not 
affect Scotland directly. What occurred to him was 
that the Bill had been influenced very much by the 
Medical Officer of Health. The Medical Officer seemed 
to be jealous about the veterinary surgeon having much 
to do with carrying out the Act. It was natural that 
the medical officer should be at the head of affairs, as 
it was assurance against damage to public health by the 
use of bad milk ; but the veterinary surgeon should not 
be left at the mercy of the medical officer. The veteri- 
nary inspector should have an independent position to 
inspect dairies and byres at certain periods. He cannot 
be altogether free from the medical officer, because the 
inspection was concerned with the human consumption 
of milk and the public health, but it was unfortunate 
that the veterinary inspector’s position wage not more 
assured. 

Mr. THomson said he was — at one with Mr. Rid- 
doch and Principal Dewar. He had been a colleague 
of Mr. Riddoch’s for almost 21 years. If anything 
been uppermost in their minds it was elimination of 
tuberculous cows from Edinburgh, and no one had given 
more attention to the subject than Mr. Riddoch. D 
they saw the Bill they felt there was nothing definite in 
it to give veterinary surgeons power. Those of them 
who were acquainted with dairy cows knew that there 
should be inspection at least once a month. In the 
case of contagions mastitis, the condition of the milk was 
dangerous before the udder was much affected. He 
hoped that if the Bill came to Scotland those who had 
the interest of the profession at heart would show that 
they had the strength and backbone to take up a strong 
position on the matter. 

Mr. R. G. ANDERSON spoke as a visitor. He thanked 
Mr. Riddoch for the way he had dealt with this subject. 
He had picked out the weak points of the Bill very 
clearly. He himself had taken a great deal of interest 
in the subject. He was at a meeting once where 
Bill of Mr. John Burns was rather laughed at. It 
seemed to him at that time that as it was likely to 
come forward, it was worth their while to pay attention 
to it rather than that a Bill on entirely new lines should 
be promoted. With this Bill before them they seemed, 
as a matter of fact, to be up against a thing they did not 
like, with great difficulties in it. He thought the 
veterinary surgeon was so well qualified now-a-days 
that he deserved to have a perfectly independent posi- 
tion in any work he was called upon to do, even 
it had reference to public health. A deal of non- 
sense had been talked about public health. The 
assumption was that because of De er health the medi- 
cal officer was a little god, and that all others took a 
secondary position. It seemed a tenable position 
anything that affected public health, and had its source 
in cows, gave the veterinary surgeon sufficient grounds 
to occupy an independent and strong position. 
should express an opinion that the veterinary surgeon 
should have quite an independent position, not 
simply be called upon when the medical officer had the 
notion that perhaps it was required. 
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Professor Gorton said he had not given the Bill Mex f 
close study ; his knowledge of it was very superficial. 
In glancing over it there was one or two points which 
struck him. The first was that it seemed to him this 
Bill, put into the hands of the medical officer, and of him 
alone, the power to inspect cows and dairies. It was 
usual in all Bills to at least give the medical officer of 
health power to — his authority in respect of in- 

tion. In this Bill he must do it himself and nobody 
else ; he could not depute it to anybody, so far as he 
could make out. It struck him particularly that Clause 
12 had been drawn by men who sat down to drafta 
clause in a form to make it absolutely useless. They 
could not have succeeded better if that had been their 
chief object. It was practically impossible to prove in 
a Court of Law that on dairyman was knowingly 
using infected milk. That left him with the power and 
authority, and no one could order him to remove the 
cows. The clause as it stood, it left the dairyman in 
the position he was in before the inspection began. 
These were the three points that struck him. 

Mr. CAMERON said that there were not many more 
individual points they could criticise besides those with 
which Mr. Riddoch had dealt. The item to which his 
attention was first drawn, and one which ought to be 
emphasised, was as to confining the scope of the Bill 
to England. There was no reason to differentiate 
between one part of the kingdom and the other. Why 
should there not be a veterinary inspector appointed for 
every district, just as there was a medical officer of 
health, who should givea certain number of inspections 
every year! he ascertained that there was a 
suspicious case it should be his duty to inspect it, as 
was done in cases under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act at present. It would not be advisable 
to fix upon an inspection every month, because all 
districts are not situated alike. The dairy life of cows 
in large cities was shorter than in many other parts of 
the country, and there would not be the same necessity 
for frequent —— where they were not shifting 
cows so often. But there should be a certain minimum 
number of times specified for inspection by the veteri- 
nary surgeon. Why should that inspection only take 
place when and at the very moment the medical officer 
of health required it? That was an absurd and ridicu- 
lous stipulation. He thought that they should ask the 
assistance of the Highland and Agricultural Society or 
some such body to frame regulations that nares + f be 
suitable for Scotland. 

The SzcreTary said it would be observed from the 
newspapers that the Secretary for Scotland could not 
pledge the Government as to next session’s legislation, 

ut they had every intention of introducing a Scottish 
Bill at the earliest practicable moment. There had been 
at least two Scottish Bills posed projected, one by Mr. 
Watt, and another by Lord Pentland. He read out the 
titles of some of the clauses of Mr. Watt’s Bill, and said 
that these seemed to be along the right lines. The other 
Bill presented by Lord Pentland was not so drastic. 
There was to be inspection about once a month. It 
would be better for the Local Government Board to 
make rules as they went along, because if a veterinary 
surgeon were under requisition to inspect the cows once 
a month, it might be impossible on account of prosecu- 
tions and attending post-mortems. Lord Pentland pro- 

the eae of veterinary inspectors who would 
evote the whole of their time to the business. There 
must be inspection of all dairies once yearly by the 
medical officer of health and the veterinary inspector 
but it was not essential that that the two officials should 
be so closely associates, as in the Burns’ Bill. Both of 
these Scottish Bills were much in advance of Mr. Burns’ 

ill. They had taken almost whole sections out of the 
1897 Bill and incorporated them in the Scottish Bills. 
It would be a great calamity if they did not get the 





Scottish Bill about the same time as the English Bill, 
because all the cows that were suspected in the North 
of England would be sent to Scotland, which would be 
a dumping-ground for thousands of English cows sus- 
pected of being tuberculous. There was therefore every 
necessity for insisting on having a Scottish Bill concur- 
rently with the English one. 

{open Dewak said that while they had talked of 
the Bill being against the interests of their profession, it 
would be as well to make it clear that it was not from a 
purely selfish point of view they looked at it. While it 
was against the interest of the prefession, they looked at 
it as being against the interest of the public. It was 
only a veterinary surgeon who was able to detect disease 
in cows. He, L naggaars 6 had many good friends in the 
medical profession, but he had never met a medical man 
who made any great pretence to a knowledge of the 
diseases of their own animals. They all sympathised 
with Mr. Cameron, who was a thorough true-bred Scots- 
man, and was unfortunately domiciled in England, and 
felt himself in an awkward position. 

Mr. CaMERON said it was “ Great Britain and Ireland 
and Berwick-on-Tweed.” Was the Bill just to apply to 
registered dairy cows the same as at present? Was the 
—s blacksmith’s, steward’s and shepherd’s cow to be 
eft out as at present? Did their children not require 
care and attention? Was it just those in cities whose 
children required to be protected from tuberculous cows ? 
The life of cows in a city was very short, and in many 
cases there was no time to develop tuberculosis. It was 
in country places where there were single cows that they 
got more tuberculosis than was to be found in large 
cities, so the Bill should apply to every cow supplying 
milk to the people. 

The CHAIRMAN said that they had had a very good 
discussion on the Bill. With reference to sub-section 2, 
under Section 2, so far as he saw, there was provision 
for veterinary inspection of the dairy cows. The medical 
officer of health, for the pte of inspection of the 
cattle, is to be accompanied by the veterinary inspector 
or other qualified veterinary surgeon. That was the only 

lace in the Bill which referred to an actual inspection 

y a veierinary surgeon, and it applied to cases where 
probably there would be a dispute between two medical 
officers of health as to the existence of disease. In sub- 
section 3 it should be provided that the medical officer 
of health should act on the report of the veterinary 
inspector, and, as Mr. Riddoch had said, the hope jon | 
inspector should have power to take samples of mil 

ual to that of the medical officer of health. One 

vantage which would be obtained under the Bill, that 
was not got under the Dairies and Cowsheds and Milk- 
shops Act, was that it applied to products manufactured 
from milk for human food. He thought that no man 
should be allowed to have a cow in his possession for 
six months after it had been proved to give tuberculous 
milk. There should be a way of getting rid of it, and 
he thought the Bill should be strengthened accordingly. 
There was an idea that the owner might fatten it and 
sell it for butcher meat within six months. As this Bill 
only applied to England in the meantime, Scotland 
would be ex greatly to the importation of diseased 
cows, as had been well pointed out by Mr. Henderson. 
In order to prevent this, something ought to be done by 
making the Order to be issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries applicable to Scotland as well as to 
England. They would then have power under that 
Order, if it was the same as was issued in 1909. A 
veterinary inspector in this country would be able to 
order a tuberculous cow to be taken back to the place it 
came from, as under the 1909 Order. With an Order 
like that, Scotland would be protected against importa- 
tion of diseased cows from <p e Under Section 17 
the Local Government Board had power to prevent the 
importation of milk likely to cause disease. A consider- 
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able amount of milk was imported into the North of 
England from Scotland, and it would hamper the milk 
trade between England and Scotland to a considerable 
extent, because the authorities of England would have 
power to order the inhabitants of Scotland to produce 
milk according to the ideas of the English authorities 
before they would allow it to be imported into England. 
The authorities in England should look into that matter 
to see if it could not be altered. There had been a good 
discussion on the Bill. It was their duty to pass a very 
warm vote of thanks to Mr. Riddoch. 

Mr. Rinpoca, in reply to Mr. Cameron, said that those 
who kept one or two cows for their own use to sell small 
quantities of milk to their servants, need not be regis- 
tered under this Bill. In regard to infected cows bein 
sent from districts in England to Scotland, there aaa 
not be much chance of that : if the owners were offered 
compensation for slaughtering them they would take the 
compensation rather than send them away. Nothing 
had been said against the few remarks he had made, and 
he did not require to answer any of the other speakers. 

Mr. CAMERON moved “That this meeting, having 
discussed the Bill, records its opinion that it is very un- 
satisfactory in regard to the duties of veterinary in- 
spectors and other veterinary are neegpe and calls 
upon the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to take active steps for its improvement.” 

r. STORIE seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Riddoch for introducing in such an able manner the 
interesting discussion on the Bill. og 2 

On the motion of Professor Gofton, Mr. Wilson 
received a vote of thanks for his conduct in the chair. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Hon. Sec. 








THE TRANSVAAL VETERINARY ORDINANCE. 


Dear Mr. Hunting, ’ 

I think it will be of some interest to the veterinary 
profession to know that the Transvaal Parliament has 
passed the enclosed section of the Municipal Ordinance 
which came into force in January last.—Believe me, 
yours faithfully, Jas. InvINE SMITH. 

P.O. Box 1620, Johannesburg. 


Part 3, Chapter 191, Section (b) of Para. 2. 

(5) “A veterinary surgeon approved of as aforesaid 
may by writing under his hand order any living 
animal or any carcase or butcher's meat which has 
been or is liable to be seized under this Section to 
be easy Day or so disposed of as to prevent it being 
exposed for sale or used for the food of man.” 








The Dick College Extension. 


A few weeks ago warrant was granted by the Dean 
of Guild Court to the Board of the Royal (Dick) Vete- 
rinary College for the demolition of the existing build- 
ings at Summerhall and the erection of the Clinical 
Department, and on Feb. 13th warrant was asked of the 
Court for the erection of the main buildings of the 
College there, which will complete the present scheme. 
The site consists of one and a half acres having a 
frontage of 250 feet, with a depth of 280 feet. This 
necessitates the removal of the somewhat characteristic 
buildings of a byegone age between Hope Park U.F. 
Chureh and Summerhall Square, including the Summer- 
hall Brewery, until lately occupied by the United 
Breweries Company, Limited. 

The main buildings of the proposed college are de- 
voted to teaching and administration, and comprise 
separate departments for anatomy, chemistry, physio- 
logy, pathology, biology, materia medica, medicine and 





obstetrics. They are entirely separate from the build- 
ings forming the Clinical Department, and are go 
arranged on the ground as to allow of a large open 
courtyard in connection with the latter and a quadran 
to the former, which will be laid out with lawns, 
shrubbery, and flowers. 

In connection with the various departments there are 
provided 17 laboratories and five lecture theatres, with 
appropriate preparation rooms ad joining, large dissecting 
room to accommodate 62 students, hall for special fune- 
tions seated for 300 persons, with ante-rooms, 
room, principal’s room, and accommodation for the 
secretary's department, and public waiting room, ete., 
and professors’ private rooms. Extensive labora 
accommodation has been provided for research into 
animal diseases, the aim of the authorities being that the 
institution should not only train students, but should 
also extend knowledge of the cause and prevention of 
disease Excellent lavatory accommodation is provided 
throughout the buildings, and abundance of sto : 
provision has also been made for laboratory and other 
extensions should such be required. There is a large 
general museum and several departmental museums. 


Tue CiinicaAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the clinical department provision is designed for 
the treatment of all kinds of animals, there being 
accommodation for horses, cows, and a couple of sheep 
pens, five isolation and general wards for cats and dogs, 
with enclosed “runs ” adjoining the latter, two operati 
theatres for large and small animals respectively, wi 
dressing-room adjoining ; post-mortem room, stocks and 
X-ray apartment, and rooms for teaching pharmacy and 
giving surgical demonstrations. It is proposed that the 
stable and other fittings throughout the buildings shall 
be of the most hygienic patterns. There is a large spe- 
cial laboratory in connection with this department and 
accommodation for the smaller animals. A bath for 
horses has been provided, and provision is made for 
teaching practical shoeing ; while there is the necessary 
food and bedding stores, etc., required for such an estab- 
lishment. The professors have their private rooms, and 
there are waiting and consulting rooms adjoining. 

The main entrance to the College is in the centre of 
the front elevation, and facing west: but a separate 
entrance is provided for the Clinical Department from 
Seaniasehell Conan. giving access through an arched 
gateway in stone screw into the courtyard. Over this 
gateway is to be placed the well-known figure of a horse 
at present over the front of the building in Clyde Street. 
There will be a glazed roof over the path around the 
courtyard, also a glazed balcony on the upper floor, 
enabling the staff as well as clients to go to all 
parts of the building under cover. 

All the laboratories and lecture theatres are well lit 
both by vertical lighting, and, where possible, also by 
means of properly situated roof-lights, while provision 
is made for darkening the latter during daylight by 
means of blinds controlled from the professors’ platform 
during lantern demonstrations. The heating and venti- 
lating have been amply provided for, and a complete 
telephone installation with the central exchange. 

Internally, the utmost simplicity will be exercised in 
the construction, all unnecessary ornamentation being 
avoided, and the most scrupulous hygienic conditions 
observed. The ground in front will be enclosed with a 
suitable stone cope and railing, with stone piers at 
intervals. The front entrance, approached by a seml- 
circular flight of steps, will be flanked by open parapet 
walls with balustrading. The cost of site and buildings, 
the fittings, will be over £50,000, and i 
that occupation of the amg ay will be 

ptember; 


——. 
is hope 
possible by the opening of the session in 
1914. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





















































Anthrax. Foot- Glanders + Be 
Parasitic | Sheep : 
— (including Mange. Scab. Swine Fever. 
aed Outbreaks | Animals — Farcy) 
eri ‘ 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out-| Ont- (8 b 
Con-| Re- | Con-/| Re- > 
rm’d|ported |firm’d ported} resks mals. /breaks| mals. |breaks| mals. breaks. a » 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended March 8 N | 8 5 5 71 141 2 85 827 
; 1912] 33 | 34 3/ 16] 112] 208 7 56 879 
eereoene 1911] 13 | 15 1 | 12 3 7 13 42 527 
vee 1910 3a | 47 7 13 ~ 29 122 
Total for 10 weeks, 1913 | 127 | 141 36 | 109] 812) 1762 93 337 3804 
a 1912 | 262 291 33 7611316 | 3110] 129] 588 1585 
Corresponding 1911 | 212 240 1 12 45 | 171 263 349 3896 
period in 1910 312 379 68 | 198 2521] 232 | 1661 






































+ Counties affected, animals attacked: Durham 1, London 3, Middlesex 1. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, March 11, 1913. 
































Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended March 8 1 17 1 
1912 1 14 3 31 
Corresponding Week in 1911 3 9 4 102 
1910 = 8 22 1 13 
Total for 10 weeks, 1912 66 184 36 179 
1912 ... 1 1 24 181 30 245 
Corresponding period in {aon aie 3 8 25 178 30 583 
1910 ... 4 6 20 213 7 228 























+ These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instraction for Lreland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, March 10, 1913 
Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 











Highland and Agricultural Society. 





A meeting of the directors of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society was held at 3 George IV. Bridge, Edin- 
burgh on March 5th, Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn, 
Bart., of Smeaton, in the chair. ; 


APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES. 


Mr. Alexander Willison, manufacturer, Dalry, was 
no sary judge of wool; and Professor Dewar, F.R.C.V.S. 
judge of Horse-shoeing. It was agreed to appoint Mr. 
Robt. Muir, Monkton, as reserve judge of horse-shoeing 
incase of Professor Dewar being unable to act. 


Guascow VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


A letter was read from the Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege asking for a further grant from the Society towards 
their improvement scheme. 

It was agreed to grant an additional £100, a similar 
sum having been granted previously. 

Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart, Bart., said as Chairman of 
the Governors of the College, he might say that they 

hoped to get from the Society the same assistance 
as had been given in the case of the Edinburgh Veteri- 
nary ae peer would, however, take what they 

“Ronen e thanked the Society on behalf of the 

rnors, 











Racehorse and Motor.—£350 Damages. 


The Under Sheriff of Cambs. and Hunts., Mr. J. 
Percy Maule, of Huntingdon, and a special jury were 
occupied for nearly six hours at the Shirehall on Wed- 
nesday in hearing a case in which Sir Richard Charles 
Garton, of Haslemere, Surrey, and Mr. Richard Coombe, 
of Hereford Gardens, London, W., sought to recover 
damages from Mr. Walter P. Kirton, Conservative agent 
for East Cambs., for injuries caused to a racehorse 
named “Catiline ” by defenaant’s motor car on Sept. 30th 
last. The horse was returning late at night along the 
Fordham Road to the training stables, after having run 
that day at Birmingham, and the accident occurred 
within a few hundred yards of the Jubilee Clock at 
Newmarket. 

The Court was held by the Under-Sheriff under a 
writ from the King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice, addressed to the High Sheriff, commanding 
him to cause inquiry to be made as tu what damages 
plaintiffs were entitled to recover. 

Mr. H. St. J. Raikes, barrister, and Mr. M. Falcon, 
barrister, instructed by Messrs. A. H. and A. Ruston, 
solicitors, Newmarket, appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. Harold Brandon, barrister, instructed by Messrs. 
Algernon Vandamm & Co., solicitors, Fleet Street, 
London, defended. 

Mr. Raikes, in his opening, said the claim was one 
for damages for injuries to a horse named “ Catiline,” 
the property of the plaintiffs, a three-year-old, The in- 
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juries were inflicted on September 30th by the de- 
fendant’s motor car, which was driven into him with 
very considerable violence. There was no need to 
into any detail as regarded that, beyond saying that the 
result of the car mneaing into the horse was that the 
horse was swung round from the road on to the path, 
which was about a foot high, and a bone in the leg was 
fractured and other damage was done. The defendant 
admitted that he was driving negligently, and that 
plaintiffs were entitled to damages, and the only 
question to decide was what the amount of the damages 
was. It would be necessary, in order that the jury 
might fully understand the position to consider for a 
moment what constitutes value in a racehorse. In the 
first place a great element was a horse’s capacity for 
jeunes. hase and quite apart from the principal races, 
the stakes attached to races which a horse of this 
capacity would have had a fair chance of winning 
ranged in value from £500 to £1,500, and, of course, a 
horse capable of winning even one of those races was of 
very considerable value to its owner. Another element 
was a horse’s value for breeding pu , which was 
dependent on three things. First, it must be a well-bred 
horse of a good running strain and pedigree ; secondly, 
it depended upon its capacity for winning races, because 
when a horse had made a name the owner was entitled 
to charge higher fees ; thirdly, if a horse went to stud 
and got winners the fees were increased. He only pro- 
posed to deal, with regard to the question of breedin 
value, with two points, how the horse was bred, an 
secondly, his capacity for winning races prior to the 
accident. “Catiline’s” sire was “Cicero,” a Derby 
winner, and the covering fees in respect of “Cicero” 
in the year when “ Catiline” was begotten were £98. 
They had since been raised to £200, and he understood 
that the present fee was 300 guineas. His dam was 
“St. Lucia,” who was described as a wisdom mare. She 
had produced several winners, brothers or half brothers 
of “ Catiline,” and one of them, now six years old; was 
a horse that had improved as he continued to race, and 
last year was successful on two occasions and ran second 
on two other occasions, and another, a filly, “ La Souff- 
riera,” running as a two-year-old, last year won a prize 
valued £500. So they would see tuat “Catiline” had 
enough breed for anything, and if he were now capable 
of winning races he would be very valuable both for that 
and as a prospective sire. But as a result of the injury 
he had suffered, it was in the highest degree improbable 
that he would race again or even be put into training, 
and as he was thus incapable of winning races, his value 
as a stud horse might also be regarded as practically 
negligible, because no one would send mares to a horse 
that did not create history on the turf. As to the horse’s 
own value, they had to arrive at the value of the horse 
before the accident, and its present value. The owners 
had already expended upon “Catiline” since he had 
been put into training £958. The owners would not 
have expended that money if ow had not had reason- 
able expectations of recouping themselves. The esti- 
mates of the value of the horse before the accident, made 
by experts who had examined it, ranged from £800 to 
£1,000, and they put its value since the accident at from 
£100 to £200, or £250. 

Mr. Raikes then called Harry William Sadler, of 
Falmouth House, Newmarket, racehorse trainer, who 
said he had had “Catiline” in training for his owners 
before the accident. 

Mr. Brandon submitted that this was wholly irrele- 
vant. : 

Replying to the Under-Sheriff, witness said “Cati- 
line” was bred by the owners. Witness went on to say 
that, having regard to the valuable engagements the 
horse had remaining to be fulfilled at the time of the 


accident, he valued the horse in his own mind at £1,000! 


——.. 


prior to the accident. There were four engagemen 
maining, and he could have been put into more. —- 

Mr. Raikes: What do you value the horse at now? 
— would you give for it’—I would not give £95 

or it. 

Why not ?—Because he has a broken leg for one thi 
we he ~~ got very caysy . a me, 

ould it ible to train him again *—It w 
be very Sati gay aa es 

The Under-Sheriff: Where is his leg broken, Mr. 
Sadler ?—Just below the hock. 

Mr. Raikes : How long would it take to get him into 
condition again, even assuming he was sound now?— 
Three months. 

Do you think he would stand training for three 
months !—I am very doubtful about it. 

Mr. Brandon: I will give you £200 for him now, 
What do you say to that? 

The owners : We will take it. 

Mr. Brandon : You agree that the “ Racing Calendar” 
is the best test of a horse’s form, is it not !—Sometimes, 

This valuable horse has run in two races as a two- 
year-old in two £100 plates. With valuable horses you 
don’t as a rule like to sacrifice the maiden allowance of 
a valuable horse on £100 plates ?—That depends on the 
owner. 

Do you ~~ that gentlemen in the ition of the 
plaintiffs would like to sacrifice a valuable horse in that 
way? Is that your experience!—I should not like 
to say. 

It ran twice and was not placed either time No. 

Take its three-year-old record. This valuable horse 
had run eight times as a three-year-old and was only 
placed once ?—I believe so. 

The very last race this horse ran in was on the day of 
the accident, if I am not mistaken, it ran in a £100 
welter handicap at Birmingham, and didn’t get a place? 
—He was bumped about. 

In reply to the Under-Sheriff, witness said the horse 
had not done any strong work since the accident, but 
had done a certain amount of work. 

Sir Charles Garton, prospective High Sheriff of Surrey, 
said he had been an owner of veaabesten for some 20 
years. Judging by the line of his other horses, he 
should say that in September last “Cataline” was worth 
from £800 to £1,000. He had been glad to accept the 
offer of £200 for the horse which had been made that day 
in Court. 

Mr. Brandon: The gentleman who has bought the 
horse, Mr. Coleman, is a veterinary sugeon. Don’t 
think that throws considerable light on the subject 
He may be gambling on it. 

Were you keeping this horse at Sadler’s, and occupying 
one of his valuable boxes at Newmarket with a £25 
horse !—I wanted to have him shot 

Mr. Richard Coombe said he had been a horsebreeder 
and owner for ten years. He would not have taken 
£1000 for the horse before the accident. 

Mr. Raikes: Do you think he is well sold at £200 
now ?!— Absolutely. 

Mr. Edward Leach, F.R.c.v.8., veterinary surgeon to the 
racing stables, said that on October 2nd he examined 


the hock, a bruised quarter, an injury to the tendons 
below the hock and an injury to the shin bone. He was 
very lame, due to the concussion and injury to the limb. 
There was a star fracture of the shin bone, the salins 
bone and tendons were injured and the skin over 

was lacerated. On the 30th November he saw the horse 
in company with Mr. Livock, the veterinary who saw 
the horse for the defendant. The horse was still a 
a ae or less. There was a bony enlargement of 
the hock. 





Witness produced a mummified limb of a “horse, and 





“ Cataline,” and found he had a severe injury just below 
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on this indicated the positions of the various injuries. 
He said there was also an injury to the pastern joint. 
One bone moved too much on the other, and when the 
horse did hard work he might strain the ligaments and 

uceringbone. He thought the horse was well worth 
1,000 guineas before the accident. He went upon the 
rivate calendar which was much better than the horse’s 
public rformance. 4 2 

Mr. Raikes: What do you think he is worth now !— 
He’s not worth any more than it has been sold at. 

The Under Sheriff: What do you value it at now !— 
I should buy him under £200 now. 

Is there any permanent injury ‘Yes, to the bone 
and tendon. b 

Mr. Brandon : Do you think Mr. Coleman bought the 
horse for £200 simply to oblige Sir Richard Garton or 
because he had got a bargain !—He doesn’t seem very 
happy since he bought it. (Laughter). 

d you expect him to get up in Court and clap his 
hands }—No, but I have heard him inquiring about it 
since. (Laughter.) 

Yes, inquiring if it’s alive, because he could not under- 
stand them selling it at such a price. 

In reply to further questions, witness said that the 
horse was tried after the accident ; it cantered all right, 
but was lame next day. The effect of the cantering was 
to make it lame again. . 

Mr. Raikes: Can he, by any stretch of words, be 
described as sound now t—No, the pastern is a grave 
defect. 

The Under Sheriff : Is the injury to the pastern attri- 
butable to the motor !—Yes, it has developed from: the 
horse standing in an unnatural position for so long when 
it was in pain. 

The Under Sheriff: It is an after-result }—Yes, an 
after-result. 

Mr. Thos. Naylor Clark, veterinary surgeon, said he 
had been assistant to Mr. Leach for over 20 years at 
Newmarket. He attended “Cataline” since the acci- 
dent, and he entirely agreed with Mr. Leach’s evidence. 

Mr. Wm. Hunting, of London, 8.W., past President and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, said 
he examined “Cataline” in February. He found a 
blemish on the inside of the hock and just below it an 
enlargement of the bone and of the back tendon. While 
the animal was pulled up and walking there was a partial 
knuckling over of the pastern. 

Mr. Raikes: Do you think it is probable that the 
horse could be put into training again so as to win 
races !—I don’t know. You will have to try him. I 
connect the injury with the knuckling because the tendon 
injured is the only one attached to the pastern bone. 

Mr. Thos. Jennings, of Newmarket, said he had been 
a trainer for over 30 years, and had trained some of the 
winners of the principal races. He was acquainted with 

r ing of “Cataline,” and had seen him run once 
or twice. He should value him at from £800 to £1,000 
prior to the accident. 

Mr. Raikes: What would you say about the value of 

horse now !—I haven’t seen him sufficiently since the 
accident to know what he is worth. 

You don’t feel inclined to outbid Mr. Coleman, do 
you !—I don’t. 

Mr. Thos. Leader, of Newmarket, said he had been 
a trainer for the last 40 — had trained winners 
of principal races, aap ow | the Derby. He could not 
speak he Og as to the’value of the horse ; but on the 
form to which attention had been drawn by Mr. Raik 
he should value it at about £800. He saw the anim 
at exercise three days ago. It struck him that he was 
not sound. He seemed a bit irritable, and to have his 
fg rt other —— His apy wo of horses that 

rown out of training was that it was vi 
rarely that they recovered their form. e 


This concluded the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Brandon began by saying : “We are the motor 
car. Pity the poor motor car. It is no good defending 
a motor case, even if it happens at twelve o'clock at 
night, if you collide with a racehorse. We have to pay 
something for the dam to this horse, and we have 
admitted liability, and that being so I don’t think we 
have been too generously met by the evidence called 
here.” Mr. Brandon went on to allude to the expert 
evidence called for the plaintiffs, and said he could not 
get that sort of evidence. Fancy Mr. Kirton going 
round Newmarket and asking trainers to give evidence 
on his behalf? For the plaintiffs, hypothetical cases 
had been cited as to what races the horse might have 
won. On the contrary he had taken a solid standard, 
the Racing Calendar, and that showed that the horse 
had been racing for two years and had not won a race, 
and had only once been third. It was a curious thin 
he continued, that whenever there was an accident wit 
a motor, the value of things always seemed to appre- 
ciate. If it was a cab horse that was run into by a motor 
’bus, it was sure to be a most wonderful horse, and when 
a cabman was injured, it was always the busiest season 
in the year. He asked the jury to say the value of the 
horse had been very largely over-estimated. He pinned 
his faith to the Racing Calendar and the horse’s per- 
formances. It had not won a race, and only once ran 
third, and on the very day of the accident was unplaced 
in a £100 plate at Birmingham, and, carrying 6st. 10lbs., 
was ninth in ten runners. 

Mr. John Coleman, veterinary surgeon, of Epsom, 
said he examined the horse on February 4th at New- 
market, and found a blemish on the inside of the hoek 
and a thickening of the tendon. The blemish would 
always remain. He had him galloped, and found that 
he was sound in wind, and did not break down over 
about five furlongs, but pulled up perfectly sound and 
well. He then sent him to the stable to cool, and after- 
wards had him out to see if he was sound, and, with the 
exception of the blemish, found him sound except for a 
little knuckling over on the hind leg. From his examina- 
tion he thought the horse would be able to stand further 
training without breaking down. He had examined the 
animal’s form in the book, and in view of his public 
performances he considered that a fair value—he was a 
difficult horse to put a value on—was about £600 before 
the accident. There was no getting away from the fact 
that he was a nice young horse. He was prepared to 
back his present opinion of him by giving £200 for him. 

Mr. Brandon : you think you have got a bargain 
or not {—I haven’t seen him for two or three weeks, but 
I think so. I should not take less than £100 profit on 
him to-day. 

Cross-examined, witness said he thought Mr. Leach 
and his assistants had got the horse right and made a 
sac! good job of it. 

ou have told the jury you intend to make £100 pro- 
fit ?—I may make £200 or £300. 

It’s a pure speculation on your part {—Yes. 

Re-examined, witness agreed that the animal’s form 
suggested that he was a horse that would not do his best 
on a course and did better at home. 

Mr. George Harry Williams, m.k.c.v.s., Pimlico, said 
he purchased and attended to many of the horses used 
by the Royal Family. On February Ist he examined 
the horse. Excepting for the enlargement,*the inju 
had disappeared. He did not think the blemish woul 
in any way detract from his training capacity. The 
horse was trotted and walked round the yard, and went 
quite sound. He showed knuckling at first, but it 
seemed to go off after a time, and he pulled up quite 
sound and well. On the book form—he seemed to have 
won nothing—he could not say his value before the 








accident was more than £500. A fair amount to allow 
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for depreciation by reason of the ray enlargement was 
from £150 to £200. He thought Mr. Coleman had a 
— and that the horse would stand training, and 
might be as good as he was before. 

r. Brandon again addressed the jury, calling atten- 
tion to the performances of the horse, and suggesting 
that by entering the horse for £100 plates, the owners 
had not formed a high opinion of it. He reviewed the 
perfcrmances of the animal both as a two-year-old and 
a three-year-old, and remarked, “Horses for courses,” 
they say ; but he seems to have had a try at every 
course in the kingdom, and failed, and finished abso- 
lutely stony last at York. He submitted that the 

laintiffs’ value was an absurd one, and that a fair price 
fore the accident would have been £500 or £600. 

Mr. Raikes, in his reply, alluded to the readiness of 
the owners to sell the horse. “They nearly fell over each 
other in trying to accept Mr. Coleman’s offer,” he re- 
marked. “That s s for itself.” He submitted that 
plaintiffs were entitled to substantial damages, and sug- 
gested £600 or £700. 

The Under Sheriff briefly addressed the jury, and 
remarked that, nay: the races together, it was per- 
fectly obvious that the horse had not come up to the 
form expected of it. He, however, observed that had 
the owners not thought highly of the animal they had 
an alternative course—entering him in a selling race. 
With regard to the horse’s value for stud purposes, he 
thought that was more or less hypothetical ; it might 
have been valueless or it might have been a great 
success. 

The jury retired to consider their decision, and after 
an absence of vg | minutes the Foreman (Mr. Saltmarsh) 
intimated that they found for the plaintiffs for £350 
damages. 

Mr. Ruston asked if that represented the depreciation 
in value of the horse in consequence of the accident or 
whether it included the expenses incurred by the vets. 
attending the horse. ? 

Mr. Saltmarsh replied that the £350 only represented 
the difference in value of the horse before and after the 
accident.—Cambridge Daily News. 





University of Liverpool: 
Proposed Veterinary Hospital. 

Prof. Ernest E. Glynn, who was recently appointed 
to the Chair of Pathology at the University in succes- 
sion to the late Sir Rubert Boyce, delivered a public in- 
augural lecture on Feb. 21st on the Study of Disease in 
Domesticated Animals. He strongly advocated the 
addition of a veterinary hospital to the School of Veteri- 
nary Science in Liverpool — The Lancet. 


Unique Veterinary Operation. 


An _— which, should it prove successful, will 
probably rank as one of the most remarkable in the 
veterinary profession, was performed on Tuesday last by 
Mr. Percival Carter. It would appear that a young filly 
belonging to Mr. H. P. Jones had the misfortune to dis- 
locate its neck some six weeks ago. It happened whilst 
the horse wes jumping a fence ; this it failed to clear and 
came down badly on its head. It aes to be well 
enough bodily, but its neck was twisted to an extent that 
left the muzzle almost touching the shoulder. Pro- 
nounced by several experts as fit only for the slaughterer, 
other. views prevailed. An operation was decided upon 
and this was duly carried out by Mr. Carter on Tuesday 
last. The horse was under chloroform for three hours, 
during which time the injured part was restored to its 
normal condition. District owners are naturally dis- 
playing a great interest in the outcome and are following 








developments with a practical concern. At the time of 
writing the symptoms are favourable enough, but some 
time will ela before any definite conception of the 
ultimate result can be expected. If it does lead to a 
eure Mr. Carter will have achieved a triumph.—The 
West Kirby News and Advertiser. 











REVIEW. 


Great Licut CoNCcENTRATING SysTEM FOR OPERATING 
THEATRES WITH LerTz-Rertector. (E. Leitz, 18 
Bloomsbnry Square, London. W.C.) 


The firm of Leitz forward us a booklet explaining a 
new system of light concentration they have devised for 
operating theatres. Itis designed to remove the diffi- 
culties arising from shadows when a single arc lamp is 
used, and those from insufficient concentration w 
several are employed. The ‘system may be briefly des- 
cribed by saying ¢ at, by means of a somewhat elabor- 
ate apparatus, the light from a single arc lamp is sent in 
six different directions to mirrors placed on the ceili 
and wall of the operating theatre, and that the mirrors 
in turn reflect it directly on to the field of operation, 
The booklet contains pe and a diagram, from 
which it appears that all the available light is concen- 
trated from different directions upon an area of from 
12 to 16 inches in diameter, in which the subject can 
be placed and moved about at will. Shadows are thus 
eliminated, and any undue brilliancy of light may be 
controlled by an iris diaphragm fitted to the apparatus, 
One of these systems has been in successful use for a 
year at the New Obstetric School at Strassburg, The 
apparatus seems a great advance upon ordi 
methods of illumination ; and its only drawback for 
5g purposes is its necessarily high price. Ex- 
clusive of resistance and installation, it costs between 
£60 and £70, which is more than most practitioners will 
be prepared to spend upon lighting an operation room. 
But there are some who operate extensively, and the 
system may be commended to the notice of aes 

~-RC. 








The Brain of Primitive Man. 


On Feb. 23th, Prof. G. Elliott Smith, in a lecture to 
the Royal Dublin Society on “The Brain of Primitive 
Man,” said that in discussing the subject of the primi- 
tive characteristics of the earliest forms of the human 
brain, thoughts would naturally turn to the great loss 
which investigators of that class had suffered during the 
last few years by the death of the man who laid the 
foundations upon which future investigators would build 
their knowledge of this subject. He referred, of course, 
to Prof. Cunningham, who was for so many years the 
Professor of Anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin. The 

at difficulty in this study was to obtain material. 
Fie exhibited a number of slides showing details of the 
brain development of various types of the human race. 
After illustrating the difference between the primitive 
human brain and the highest simian type, he traced the 
development of the monkey brain from the most ele- 
mentary mammalian forms. The brain developed under 
the stress of circumstances, which had made it neces- 
sary to use arms, and that led incidentally to the 
see erect attitude and to the adoption of speech. 

ese things did not come first, but followed the ex- 
pansion of the brain.—B. M. J. 
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The Transmission of Environmental Effects, 


At a meeting of the Royal Physical Society on 
February 24th, Dr. W. E. Agar brought forward facts 
bearing upon the transmission of environmental effects. 
If one of the Cladocera, a group of crustacea including 
the water-fleas, was placed under certain abnormal con- 
ditions, changes took place in its structural features, and 
if it were removed again to normal conditions its off- 
spring exhibited the same uliarities as it had 

uired, and even the offspring’s offspring showed them, 
although in a much slighter degree. The next genera- 
tion, however, showed a marked reaction in the opposite 
direction. It was suggested that the apparent “ inheri- 
tance” of the acquired character was due really to the 
passive transference of a toxin-like body and the later 
production of an antitoxin.—B. M. J. 





Shire Horses and Veterinary Inspection. 


Shire horses have for more than thirty years been 
subjected to a veterinary inspection at the London 
Spring Show. The first experiences of the system re- 
vealed a vast amount of unsoundness in the breed, but 
by persistent adherence to the inspection, an immense 
improvement has taken place. In this, asin some other 
respects, the Shire Horse Society has led the way among 
breed societies. The results of the inspection at the 
show this year are reported to have been as follows :— 
93 horses failed to pass, a figure which is six in excess 
of last year’s. Five were disqualified for cataract, three 
for sidebones, four for roaring, two for stringhalt, two 
for ringbone, two for shivering, and two for unsound 
coronets, while one each was disqualified on account of 
curb, lameness, and unsound feet. Those who have 
attended the Shire shows with more or less regularity 
since their inception can recall many lively days, when 


horses were disqualified, for which high prices had been | q 


paid, and of which great things were expected. But, to 
the lasting credit of the successive Councils, be it said 
that they have never swerved from the stern resolve to 
make the breed as sound as the experience of breeders 
and the professional skill of veterinary surgeons could 
make it.—7'he Scottish Farmer. 


Contract Practice. 


It is not at all clear that contract practice, when 
cleared of certain outstanding and non-essential evils, 
is more open to objection than the acceptance of a salary. 
In both cases the employed person accepts a fixed sum 
for more or Jess indefinite work. If contract practice is 
divested of the two things which have made it a by- 
word in the profession in the past, namely, unsatis- 
factory remuneration and monopoly—that is, the denial 
of free choice on both sides—there is nothing more 
derogatory about it than there is in the acceptance of a 
fee for each visit or an annual salary. Some of the best 
work in the world has been done on contract, and it is 
taking a very superficial view to denounce the whole 
system uncritically, as is so often done.—B. M. J. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, March 7 
Spectra, RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Dated 





TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY CorPs. 
Lieut. J. Tagg to be Capt. (Dated Dec. 19, 1912). 


March 11. 
E. Berry to be Lieut. Dated Jan. 30. 


Lieut.-Col. R. W. Raymond has been granted an ex- 
tension of sick leave of absence till June 3rd, 1913. 

Capt. J.O. Andrews and Capt. A. Hodgins arrived 
from South Africa in Transport “Soudan” on 10th. 
instant on completion of tour of Foreign Servive, and 
have been posted to Woolwich. 

Capt. J. A. Bosley and Lieut. W. F. L. Bright 
y pate been selected for employment with the Egyptian 

rmy. 








Officers of the Army Veterinary Corps are to be per- 
mitted to count their service with the tian Army as 
Foreign Service.—Darly Telegraph, Feb. 1. 








Comments, 


The Shire men went in for veterinary examination 
and have come out on the right side. The Clydesdale 
men are still shivering on the brink (p. 587). 

Mr. Noél Pillers thinks it desirable (p. 564) that one 
entrance fee should clear a man for all Divisions of the 
N.V.A. With certain slight reservations, so do we. 

One objection to the N.V.A. under the old rules was 
that it offered little attraction—no possibility of active 
co-operation—to many of the younger and poorer men. 
The reconstruction has largely altered that. 

The County Inspectors are on the move. 
Spencer won't let his party “rest muskets.” 

There are signs that some of the Divisions are likely 
to be divided—as to area—and reconstructed on railway 
lines—available centres—so as to facilitate fuller atten- 
ances. 

The man who thinks his subscription is all his 
Division wants from him has probably taken his own 
measure pretty correctly. 


Mr. Trevor 


Com. SouTHTon. 








Personal. 


GARDNER—FERGuson.—At Queen’s Hotel, Girvan, 
on Feb. 25th My the Rev. James M‘Fadzean, B.p., Col- 
monell Parisir Church, Walter Gardner, M.R.c.v.s., Col- 
monell, eldest son of Mr. D. M. Gardner, M.R8.c.v.s., 
Springvale, Helensburgh, to Annie Ferguson, daughter 
of Gilbert Ferguson, Colmonell. 


Mr. DaLeuisH, a member of Girvan Town Council, is 
at the present time in a rather curious position. As a 
veterinary surgeon he holds an appointment under the 
Council in connection with the working of the Public 
Health Act. He has a retaining fee from the Council of 
one guinea per annum for his services in his capacity as 
inrpector under the Act, and the question has arisen as 
to whether he can legally sit as a member of the Council 
while holding what might be termed an office of profit 
under the jurisdiction of the Council. We understand 
that Mr. Dalglish offered to give his services as inspector 
under the Act free, but it has been held that even giving 
his services free does not improve his position. To the 
mind unlearned in the practices of the art forensic, it 
does seem somewhat ludicrous to think that « man who 
is willing to give his services freecan be, by any stretch 
of imagination, described as likely to hold an office of 
profit. The matter has, we are led to believe, been 
placed in the hands of those likely to diagnose the case 

roperly, and naturally their decision is awaited with 
toon interest by those immediately concerned.—yr 





Advertiser, 
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LECTURESHIP IN ABERDEEN COLLEGE. 


For the vacancy in the lectureship of veterinary 
hygiene there were thirteen applicants, and the follow- 
ing short leet was agreed upon by the Staff Committee : 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, M.R.C.v.s., temporary lecturer in 
veterinary hygiene, Marischal College, Aberdeen ; Mr. 
James Peddie, F.R.C.v.S., 125 Nethergate, Dundee ; 
Mr. D. C. Matheson, F.R.C.v.S., D.v.s.M. (Manchester), 
Orcadia, Goulton Road, Clapton, London; Mr. W. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.P.S.. Silverbank, Banchory; Mr. A. 
M'Turk, M.8.c.v.s. (hons.), Swaffham. 

Other candidates were :—Messrs. Alexander Levie, 
F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., E.V.S.M., Veterinary Research Depart- 
ment, Midland Dairy College, Kingston, Derby); A. C. 
Duncan, F.R.C.v.s., Professor of Veterinary Science and 
Bacteriology, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ; 
R. J. Anderson, F.R.c.v.s., Post-Grad-Cert. (London), 
Cupar, Fife; A. M. Forster, F.R.C.V.S.. M.R.S.L, 
House, Clifton, nr. Ashbourne, Derbyshire; John Brown, 
F.R.C.V.8., Diploma of Post-Graduate Course Pathology, 
Bacteriology, and Meat Inspection, etc. (Royal Veterin- 
ary College, London), Invergordon; James Forbes, 
M.R.C.V.S., Trafalgar Square, Truro; W. 8S. Lornie, 
M.R.C.V.S., Hatton, Aberdeenshire; D. Hamilton, F.R.c. v.8. 
Bourtree Hill, Hamilton. 








OBITUARY 


James Boyp, M.R.c.v.s., Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Graduated, Edin: April, 1863. 
Mr. Boyd’s death occurred at his residence on Feb. 18. 
Although Mr. Boyd was 77 years of age he was hale and 
hearty, and looked likely to live to a good old age ; no 
one expected such sad news. He had been an active 
man in his day. He qualified at Gamgee’s College, 
Edinburgh, and his diploma bears the date April 27th, 
1863. Besides having a large veterinary surgeon’s_prac- 
tice for over forty years, he had always taken great 
interest in politics and public business, and had served 
on nearly all the public bodies—Parochial Committee, 
Board of Guardians, School Board, and Urban Council ; 
he held the chair of the latter for three consecutive 
years, and sat on the Bench of Magistrates during that 
period. He was a generous nonconformist, and always 
ready to give financial help to every cause, and he will 
be p heed missed. Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. 
Boyd, who is unwell, and for the one son and one 
daughter: both of whom are married. Mr. “ye jun., 
carries on the veterinary practice of his late father.— 
Worcestershire Echo. 


Davin Scort, v.s., Wallingfern, Brough, Yorks., 
died on March 7th, from cardiac valvular disease. Aged 


79 years. 








WHO SHOULD INSPECT DAIRIES & COWSHEDS? 
Sir, 
I notice in your issue of this date that Mr. T. Chambers 
at a meeting of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association held in Birmingham, Feb. 14th, said: ’‘A 
veterinary surgeon and a practical sanitary inspector were 
the men to inspect dairies and cowsheds.’’ Could Mr. 
Chambers explain his change of front? 

When he, as a member of the Dudley Town Council and 
Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, proposed the office of 
Inspector of dairies and cowsheds be taken from me (who 
had been the veterinary inspector for the. Corporation for 
40 years) and put on to the duties of the sanitary inspector. 
I may add that he succeeded in getting this resolution 


Apologising for troubling you, I am, sir. yours faithfully, 
ABRAHAM GREEN, M.R.C.Y.S. 





NORTHAMPTON COUNTY INSPECTORS AND THE 
TUBERCULOSIS ORDER OF 1913. 


Sir, 

Will you kindly allow me the hospitality of your columns 
in reply to the invitation extended a wolstniee a 
by their confréres of the Northants C.C.. at their i 
reported in last week’s Record. After reading this 

I wrote Mr. Trevor Spencer informing of my willingness 
to co-operate with the Northants inspectors, and told him of 
an idea that had occurred to me while reading the Tuber 
culosis Order a fortnight or so ago. é 
The idea was this : In view of the imminence of this new 
Order of the Board of Agriculture I thought the present 
time was opportune for the formation of a society or aggo- 
ciation of veterinary inspectors, having for its object the 
consideration and discussion of all matters connected with 
their duties and the safeguarding of their interests, 

Mr. Spencer and several other inspectors with whom I 


d | have been in communication are in hearty sympathy with 


the idea, in fact Mr. Spencer writes me that in f 

the report to The Veterinary Record it was the intention of 
the Northampton meeting to ventilate the subject, and if 
sufficient support and interest could be aroused in other dis. 
tricts to call a meeting of veterinary inspectors for the 
purpose of forming a society of veterinary inspectors, If 
such a society is formed it might be modelled upon the 
lines of the Association of Veterinary Officers of Health 
and could be affiliated with the National. If ‘ 
expedient it could be divided into sections, representi 
suitable areas, with convenient centres for meetings, fed 
convinced such a society would serve a very useful p 

Not only would the discussion of knotty problems which 
arise in connection with our duties be of great benefit, buts 
society would give us a status and a recognition which in- 
dividually we cannot now aspire to, moreover the matured 
considered opinion of such a body would be of great assist- 
ance to our councils. Mr. Spencer has kindly undertaken 
the preliminary work, and will shortly call a meeting of 
inspectors in London to consider the project and decide if it 
is advisable to bring the suggested scheme to a definite issue, 
I venture to hope that, as their interests are so deeply in- 
volved, veterinary inspectors will make a special effort to 
attend the meeting Mr. Spencer is calling, and if it is 
decided to launch such a society to give it their cordial 


support.—Yours faithfully, 
Geo. Epwarp Kine. 
The Vineyard, Abingdon, March 11. 





SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN V.M.S. 


Dear Sir, 
When I sent you the report of our last meeting I omitted 
to insert a listof members present. These were :— 
Dr. O. C. Bradley, Messrs. A. Baird. John Riddoch, 
Principal J. R. U. Dewar, J. L. Cormack, Prof. A. Gofton, 
Edinburgh; T. P. Young, Leith; J. Cameron, senr., 
Berwick-on-Tweed ; J. Storie, East Linton; T. M. i 
Forfar; J. Aitken, jun., Dalkeith ; J. McFarlane, Doune: 
Visitors: Messrs. R. G. Anderson, Cupar; G. A. Thomp- 
son, Edinburgh.—Yours truly, 

James Henperson, Hon. Ses. 


Edinburgh, March 11. 








Book RECEIVED. 


A System oF Verertnary Mepicrne, by various writers. 
Edited by E. Watts Hoare, F.x.c.v.s., Lecturer in Veter 
inary Hygiene, University College, Cork; late Examiner 
in Anatomy, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; late 
External Examiner in Veterinary Toxicology, Jurisprudence 
and Sanitary Law, University of Liverpool; Author of 
‘Veterinary Therapeutics and Pharmacology.” 
8vo. pp. xvi. + 1328, no advertisements, cloth | 
Vol. I. 21/- net. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 8 Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden. 
Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 








* Dudley. March 8. 


Road, London, 8.W. roe 














